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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 

















A FAVOURABLE MOMENT, 


IDONEA. 
CHAPTER LI, 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring. 
—NMilton. 


HE Great Northern Station at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was a busy scene on Christmas Eve. 
No. 1513.—pxr-euser. 25, 1380, 


Percy made one of the multitude of people stumbling 
about amongst luggage and hampers, who were all 
in search of somebody or something. 

‘‘Perhaps she has not come after all. She is 
resolute, and it certainly must appear to her a foolish 
expense,” he thought, as he looked about him. 

‘‘Percy, here I am!” sounded in his ear, as he 
neared the luggage-van, and he sawIdonea. ‘‘ That 
is my box, How glad I am to see you!” 

At Percy’s instigation a porter shouldered her box, 
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while he took her packages and hurried her off to 
another train that was waiting. No sooner were 
they in than they steamed away into the outer dark- 
ness. 

‘Of course I am glad to come home for Christmas, 
and to spend it with you and all the rest. It is 
delightful. But it looks like throwing away one’s 
chances of living,”’ said Idonea. 

“Tt certainly does; but you know mother. Still 
I think she will consent to your returning to London, 
and going with Mr. Dooner to Mentone,” replied 
Percy. 

‘* But the expense and loss of time!” 

‘‘Never mind that now. Let us be happy while 


we may, and enjoy one Merry Christmas all together | 


for once in our lives.” 

“*T must say you do look merry, Percy. I can see 
that you are better even by this dismal lamplight. 
How dark it is! Why did you give the children 
their Christmas presents before Christrhas Eve? I 
should dearly have liked to have seen the box opened. 
It certainly 7s delightful to be going home with you. 
What station is this ?”’ 

‘Let me wrap you up, Idoe. It is bitterly cold.” 

‘‘T am as warm asa toast. You are sure they are 
all well? I was afraid something was amiss.” 

‘‘ Never saw mother so well or so handsome in my 
life, and the children look as if they never could be 
ill.” 

‘‘ And Mr. and Miss Timmins, Perey?” 

‘‘ Evergreens, as usual, and longing to see you.” 

Percy then plied Idonea with inquiries concerning 
the Dooners, Somervilles, and Stiffenses; while the 
train sped on through the black Christmas night, 








illuminated only by the dull lamp within and signal | 


lights without. It stopped at last. 
‘‘Here we are!’’ said Percy. ‘I ordered a car- 
riage to meet us. Come quickly and get in.” 


He hurried Idonea across the platform into a | 


vehicle waiting outside. 


She had scarcely breathing 
time. 


‘* How odd it all seems!” she said, as he left her, | 


and she knocked her forehead against the window in 
trying to look out. ‘‘ One would think he had come 
into a fortune. But he was always thoughtless about 
money.” 

Percy was soon back, and the luggage being set- 
tled, he got into the carriage and they drove off. 

‘‘T eould just as well have walked,” said Idonea. 

‘‘But the luggage must have been sent, and the 
difference of expense is not great,” answered Percy. 

“‘How long we are!” exclaimed Idonea, when 
they had been nearly a quarter of an hour on the 
way. 

‘It is so slippery, and—so dark. 
there directly,”’ returned Percy. 

They did, in effect, arrive almost immediately. He 
helped her out and nearly carried her through the 
open door into the hall. She was so bewildered by 
the greeting she received, that she could say with 
truth that she did not know where she was. She was 
suddenly clasped in the arms of somebody who was not 
her mother, in some place which was not her home. 
Yet she recognised the voices of her younger brothers 
and the twins, as they hurrahed and laughed around 
her, and shouted ‘‘ Merry Christmas! ”’ 

‘Don’t be frightened. It isI—Madame Ronda,”’ 
whispered the lady who had embraced her. 

«And I am at Heronshill ?” ejaculated Idonea. 

The words were scarcely uttered when her 


But we shall be 


| 


‘search of him. 
' surveying the meeting with curiosity and interest. 
She went towards him. Her eyes and voice were 


IDONEA. 


mother’s arms were round her, and the children were 
clinging about her. 

‘‘Tsn’t it jolly? Neville Fairborn only asked me 
first, and the rest couldn’t do without me,’ shouted 
Bertram. 

“And Percy is going to be married to Miss Fair- 
born,”’ whispered Bell. 

‘“‘And they are coming to live at Heronsburn 
Rectory,” said Margery. 

‘‘And mother will let me be an engineer,” cried 
Walter. 

‘‘One at a time!” supplicated bewildered Idonea. 

At last she was free to look about her. She 
realised with some difficulty that she was in the 
entrance hall at Heronshill, where a mighty Christ- 
mas fire was blazing, and holly and evergreens 
enlivened the scene. On one side were Percy and 
Clarina, their eyes bright with tears and smiles; 
on the other Mrs. Umfreville, grand and stately; 
midway, the children. Where was the master of the 
mansion? Idonea glanced round, involuntarily, in 
He was at the end of the hall, 


full of tears, but her manner was frank as ever: 

‘‘ Oh, Mr. Fairborn, how kind of you! This is, 
indeed, a happy surprise,”’ she said, as they clasped 
hi.ads. 

‘Tt is all Clarina’s doing; I should never have 
imagined anything so romantic. You do not yet 


| know that she is still Clarina Fairborn, so I must 


have the pleasure of announcing it. The Ronda and 
the Dyke have returned to their native mythology, as 
regards us, and we to our premiére jeunesse.” 

Vhile Neville said this he held Idonea’s hand, and 
glanced at Percy and Clarina. 

“What does it all mean?” asked the bewildered 

ie 

oe That I'am to have a brother-in-law after all; 
but, I am thankful to say, not the organ-grinder or 


the adventurer, and that I recover a lost sister only 


to have her again taken from me.” 

‘‘ Now you must come to your room, for you must 
be frozen to death—just as I was when I came home,” 
exclaimed Clarina, interrupting the conversation. 

Idonea gazed with bewildered astonishment upon 
her. Shesaw a bright, handsome, well-dressed, and 
apparently young woman in her she had once known 
as grave, ill-clad, and old before her time. 

‘“ An Ovid’s metamorphosis,”’ whispered Neville, as 
Idonea followed Clarina. ‘‘I am glad to find that 
you at least are yourself.” 

The pleasant, old fashioned motto of ‘‘ A Merry 
Christmas” greeted Idonea as she entered a cheerful 
room, where was another blazing fire. Again 
Clarina’s arms were around her, and the words, 


accompanied by a burst of tears, ‘I owe it all to 





you, Idonea!’’ welcomed her. She was too much 
bewildered by the rapid succession of unexpected 
greetings to respond to them, but stood in silent 
bewilderment. 

‘‘Let me take off your things while you sit down 
and warm yourself,” said Clarina, recovering from 
her emotion. ‘‘ There! put your feet on the fender, 
and I will unfasten the boots. I have been here 
ever since I left London, while you were wondering 
where I was. But I wanted to surprise you, and Mrs. 
Unmfreville kindly came to see me at great personal 
inconvenience. and Neville would not let her leave 
us until she had promised to spend Christmas with 
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IDONEA. 


4s, and to consent to this little surprise. Once the 
children heard of it, they would let no one rest until it 
was carried out, and the cry all day long has been, 
‘I wish it was Christmas Eve. Will she come?’ 
It is they who have decorated the house and the old 
church, helped by my brother, who has been dragged 
by them out of his bachelor ways.” 

Here Clarina paused, having succeeded in unlacing 
the boots and freeing the ice-cold feet. She looked 
ap at Idonea, who was listening passively, as if she 
could not yet realise all she had seen and heard. 

‘‘ Ave you and Percy really engaged ?”’ she asked 
at last. 

‘“‘Yes, and Neville has given him the vicarage of 
Heronsburn,” replied Clarina. 

‘“‘Then you will both be near mother when I am 
away,” exclaimed Idonea, aroused to the reality of 
the present scene. 

There was no time for further communications, 
for a tap at the door and Margery’s voice an- 
nounced that tea was ready. 

“We dined early, and have high tea on your 
account. Your mother thought you would like it 
best—or at least, the children said you would, because 
itis so late. Just smooth your hair, and come down 
as you are.” 

Clarina was so excited that Idonea could only obey, 
and having taken off her wraps and made herself as 
presentable as she could, she accompanied her to the 
dining-room. Here more surprises awaited her. She 
was warmly welcomed by Mr. and Miss Timmins, and, 
greatest wonder of all, by Mrs. Keene! 

‘Tt is an enchanted castle! ’’ she exclaimed, as she 
looked from one to another; ‘‘I wish Lina were 
here!”’ 

“We contemplate inviting her and your friends 
Mr. and Miss Stiffens at some future time,” said 
Neville, laughing. ‘‘Clarina and those riotous 
brothers and sisters of yours would have had them 
now, but there was scarcely time for the arrangements. 
Mrs. Keene promised me a visit long ago, and was 
almost as surprised as you at our little play. She 
only arrived this morning.” 

‘And I did not think of being one of this party, 
but Miss Fairborn insists,” said Mrs. Keene, apolo- 
getically. 

“And I have had the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance for the first time, having known her 
long by report,’”’ said Mrs. Umfreville, with a look at 
Mrs. Keene. 

They all sat down at last to a cheerful supper. It 
was many a long year since the family portraits that 
covered the walls had witnessed such a gathering. 
There was no mistaking the hospitality of the 
host and hostess, and certainly their guests did it 
honour. Where they were to sleep was a marvel to 
Neville, but his sister said that she and Heatherton 
had managed it without disturbing him, and he said 
that women were ingenious if not always ingenuous, 
and that there was nothing which science could not 
accomplish in this nineteenth century. 

After supper there were games for the children, 
and it was nearly twelve o’clock when Percy asked if 
they might welcome the Day of Days as its associa- 
tions suggested. Neville consented. The servants were 
summoned, and the whole household united in praise 
and prayer, offering thanksgiving to Him whose 
advent was announced to the world by the choiring 
of angelic hosts. 

Clarina Fairborn’s magnificent voice trembled as 
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she tried to lead the hymns and carols which she had 
not sung for many years; so that Idonea, who had 
been accustomed to them from infancy, was compelled 
to take her place. She and the children were in- 
stantly heart and soul in the joyous songs, and the 
infection of earnestness spread through the little 
assembly. Neville went to the piano and struck the 
chords he usually dreamed over for his own pleasure 
alone, and so he and his household unitea to welcome 
Christmas, 


CHAPTER LIT. 


Come, live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That valleys, groves, or hills, or fiell, 

Or woods and steepy mountains yield. 
—Marlowe. 


Iponea shared her mother’s room, and, late as it was 
when they retired to it, they still sat far into the 
Christmas morn to talk over the late strange events. 
Mrs. Umfreville spoke of her first surprise when she 
heard of Clarina’s return home, and of her second 
still greater one, when Percy anneunced that he was 
engaged to her. 

‘‘T always fancied he was attached to her,’ sho 
said, ‘‘but little thought how devotedly. I hope 
they may be suitable. Mr. Fairborn, as well as his 
sister, made such a point of our all coming here, that 
under the circumstances I could not refuse.” 

‘‘And has Perey made up his mind to leayo 
London ?” asked Idonea. 

‘‘ Eventually, I am thankful to say. It has been 
already a great struggle, but he consoles himself by 
thinking that there are better men than he to fill his 
place, and that he may be as useful here as there. 


”? 


; A better man there could not be, but I am thankful 


that he will consent to do now what he refused years 
ago. His love for Miss Fairborn is stronger than his 
love for me.” 

‘‘Oh, mother! his love for his Heavenly Master is 
stronger still. I do not think he would live long 
were he to return to London; so all is for the best 
for him as well as you,’’ pleaded Idonea. 

‘‘Of that I have no doubt. But I cannot reconcile 
myself to his marriage with Miss Fairborn after her 
past life. It appears that she has money, but, as 
you know, that weighs nothing with me. Her bro- 
ther has acted nobly by her, and shown that he, at 
least, considers honour above guineas.” 

‘In what way, dear mother?” 

‘‘ Not only has he left her mother’s fortune intact, 
but he insists on refunding what his father left her 
before she went away, and which he subsequently 
reversed bya codicil. He must pinch to do this, and 
make up his lavish expenditure in London, Mr. 
Timmins says; but he will have the happiness of 
feeling that he has not grovelled before Moloch. I 
only wish I had never worshipped the golden god.” 

“You, mother! You have not that on your con- 
science!” 

‘‘Thave. Iwished you to marry Mr. Duke Dooner, 
because he was rich. I thank you, my daughter, for 
being less worldly than your mother.” 

‘‘T should have married him had I loved him, 
dear mother; and perhapsI was foolish to refuse 
him.” 

‘‘ Not so, my love. Better the pure air of honest 
poverty than the atmosphere weighted with golden 
dust.”’ 

After which words the mother and daughter knelt 

FFF 2 
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together, and prayed for the blessing of the Most 
High; then rising, embraced, and wished each 
other a Happy Christmas. 

And a Happy Christmas they certainly had, al- 
though one day alone of its cheerful week, and that 
the last, needs commemorating here. 

We must therefore pass over the Christmas Day 
services and subsequent quiet pleasures, as well as 
the drives, the walks, the music, the games, the 
conversations grave and gay, and even the love- 
making of the ensuing week, and arrive at the period 
of separation. Mr. and Miss Timmins had taken 
their departure on the twenty-ninth, expressing 
themselves highly pleased with their visit. Mr. 
Timmins had been as devoted as ever to Idonea, but, 
as Bertram expressed it, ‘‘Only in a fatherly way; 
for the old fellow had as good as told him that he 
never meant to marry.”” Mrs. Keene was compelled 
to leave on New Year’s Eve, feeling that Mary and 
her lodgers demanded her presence. She said she 
had not spent so happy a time for many a day, and 
she left Heronshill well provided with game and 
poultry, and accompanied to the station by Neville 
and Clarina, who made her promise to pay them 
another visit in due course of time. Mrs. Umfre- 
ville and her family remained over New Year’s Day, 
and were to leave on the second. Itis this New 
Year’s Day we have to chronicle. 

It was a hard frost ; indeed they had had a glorious 
week of frost ; and the Herons’ Pond was well frozen. 
The children had already discovered it, hidden 
though it was by gigantic rushes. They had brought 
their skates, and, having made great friends with 
Heatherton, had inquired if there were any larger 
ones to be procured, and she had turned out some 
worn by Neville and Clarina in former days. It 
was unanimously resolved that the whole party 
should go and watch the skating and sliding. A 
brisk walk brought them to the pond, which was a 
good sheet of water at the foot of one of the Cheviots, 
and on Neville’s property. A wild, sequestered 
scene, very cold and very bright; for the January 
sun shone on frosted pond and glittering icicles. 
The reeds and rushes, denuded of their emeralds, had 
donned their diamonds to do honour to the owner 
of the land and his friends. 

The children had soon dragged Idonea upon the 
ice, while their elders stood on the brink to look en. 

‘These skates will fit you, Doe,” said Margery. 
‘‘Mrs. Heatherton says they belonged to Miss Fair- 
born when she was grown up.” 

Idonea tried them at once, for the temptation to 
skate was always too strong to be resisted, and was 
coon skimming the ice with Margery. 

‘‘Mrs. Heatherton says these are your skates, 
Neville Fairborn,” cried Bertram. ‘‘ Let me fasten 
them on.” 

‘‘T-have not skated for some years, and what if I 
should fall on my broken arm?” returned Neville. 

‘J will keep on the lame side, and you shall tumble 
against me. “Tis our very last day!” pleaded Ber- 
tram. 

All the children united in entreaties, in spite of the 
remonstrances of their elders, and Neville yielded. 
The skates were buckled on, and he was soon dis- 
playing his skill in the delightful, health-giving 
exercise. He and Idonea both skated well, and 
interchanged pleasant words when they met or sped 


~ Sogether in the graceful maze. 


The last week of unrestrained intercourse had 
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renowed the friendship that had been cemented at 
Percy’s lodgings; still there was a reserve and 
stiffness on each side that neither could account for. 
Still it seemed to wear off for the moment while 
they were cutting those eccentric circles on the ice, 
for it was impossible to be formal when moving so 
informally. 

‘‘ Better than the skating rink,” remarked Neville. 

“‘T should not care to try the rink. Reality or 
nothing for me,” replied Idonea, passing him with 
a smile. 

How handsome and healthy she looked! he 
thought ; and how those few words spoke her nature. 
Reality or nothing! It was the secret of pleasure, 
whether in amusement or duty. They soon met 
again. 

‘Have you quite made up your mind to rejoin the 
Dooners abroad ?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes; I heard from Lina this morning, and mother 
has consented to my accompanying Percy to London 
on the fifth, whence Mr. Dooner will take me ‘to 
Mentone.” 

‘Shall you like it?” 

**T shall be glad to be with Lina, and like to go 
abroad.” 

‘‘Then you will all be gratified except me. No 
one pities me, or thinks of my forlorn condition, who 
am so soon to be again plunged into solitude, after 
my taste of society.” 

‘But you like it,” laughed Idonea, and skated 
away. 

‘Do I like it?” he asked himself, reflectively, 
skating after her. 

‘‘Neville Fairborn, doesn’t Idoe skate famously ?” 
shouted Bertram. 

‘‘I think she does everything famously,” replied 
Neville, which was the first genuine compliment he 
had ever paid a woman, and which Bertram repeated 
at once to his sister. 

‘‘Mr. Fairborn, may the country boys come upon 
the ice?” asked Walter and Margory, simultaneously. 

‘Of course. Where are they?” rejoined Neville, 
who had seen no one but Idonea. 

Several peasant children, who had been looking on, 
were soon sliding at one end of the pond. 

‘‘How do you know I like it?” asked Neville, 
when he next encountered Idonea. 

‘Like what?” she inquired. 

‘* Solitude,” he replied, curtly. 

‘*I—I do not snow it. But you say you like it.” 

we did before Clarina came home, and I knew 

ou.’ 

The blush which Bertram’s repetition of the com- 
pliment had called forth heightened on Idonea’s 
cheek. But again she skated away, he follewing. 

‘‘They are having a regular race; let us try and 
catch them,” said Bell to Margery. 

‘‘No; mother is beckoning to us,” returned Mar- 
gery, and the little girls skated towards their mother. 

The two boys were at the moment amongst the 
peasant children, so Neville and Idonea had the cen- 
tre of the pond to themselves. They soon met again. 

‘(Tf you were as sorry to leave Heronshill as I am 
to part with you—if you felt as I feel at the prospect 
of having the sea between us—you would at least 
know that I am net the cynic that I was.” 

‘‘IT never thought you a cynic,” said Idonea, 
warmly. ‘‘ None of us judge you as you judge yourself. 
And indeed I thank you for your kind opinion of me, 
| for I feared it had been changed of late.” 


’ 
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‘Only intensified. But—I cannot explain myself 
here. You must be tired. Will you walk a little 
and return? Percy and Clarina have left; so has 
Mrs. Umfreville. The children are safe, for Jerry is 
with them.” 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ said frank Idonea. 
“ But we had better tell the children.” 

They did so, took off their skates, and walked 
briskly over the frosty moorland. They were silent 
for a few moments, but the courage Neville had 
gained on the ice did not forsake him, and he resumed 
the conversation where Idonea had left it. 

‘You said you thought my opinion of you had 
changed. It did when I saw you alone with Sir 
Richard Dyke, and when I understood from your 
mother that you were to marry Duke Dooner. I now 
know that it was worthless jealousy on my own part 
that made me change my opinion for the time—only 
for the time. Clarina has made my house so bright 
by your presence, that I shudder at the thought of 
the coming darkness. Would you defer seeing Lina 
—and—and foreign lands fora time? It need only 
be for atime. Percy and Clarina are very happy. 
Could you—would you—make a lonely, unworthy 
man like me happy also, and try to be happy your- 
self? for I know I am—reserved—and peculiar.” 

While Neville was speaking, Idonea quickened her 
pace, so that he could scarcely keep up with her. 
They were, however, stopped by a rough stone fence, 
over which it was impossible to hurry. He smiled 
as she was brought to a standstill, his sense of the 
ludicrous overcoming his emotion as she actually 
stumbled against this barrier which she had not per- 
ceived, and was compelled to turn round. She also 
smiled. 

‘‘The step of woman can no farther go,’’ he said. 
‘Were you running away from me or—or my pro- 
posal ?”’ 

‘Neither. But you have taken me by surprise,” 
she replied, recovering her composure. 

‘‘T wish it were a pleasant surprise,’’ he rejoined, 
glancing at her, half frightened at his own rashness 
and her haste. ‘‘ Every happy event of my life has 
happened by surprise, from my first encounter with 
you to the return of Clarina. Your remark con- 
cerning my altered opinion has surprised me into this 
boldness, and if only you could be surprised into re- 
turning a sincere affection, I should—Well, I am a 
clumsy lover, Idonea, and have not studied my 
lesson.” 

‘“You said you disliked women—that you never 
meant to marry—that you had seen too mueh of ma- 
trimony,” said Idonea, not quite believing or under- 
standing, for he had never been other than a friend 
to her. 

‘‘All true until I met you; until I heard your 
voice ringing through the woods and over the river. 
There is a wealth of character and feeling in a rich, 
pure, natural, sympathetic, womanly voice, and yours 
touched my heart before I had seen your face.” 

‘But we are so poor! and mother is—” She 
paused. 

‘So proud,” he supplied. ‘‘I see she but half 
likes Clarina, and only tolerates me for Percy’s 
sake.” 

‘* You are mistaken there,” exclaimed Idonaa, with 
her natural animation. ‘‘ She thinks you all that is 
good and noble.”’ 

“‘And you? What do you think of me? My 
future happiness depends on your opinion.” 





He looked into her face, and her eyes fell. She 
could not answer his question, but she realised that 
he was in earnest, and asked for her love. With a 
crimson blush and a joyous thrill, she put her hand 
in his, and gave it. And Neville Fairborn knew 
that, despite what he called his peculiarities, he had 
won the heart of the dearest and truest girl he had 
ever seen, and that, for the first time in his life, he 
realised what it was to have “ A Happy New Year”’ 


CONCLUSION. 


A MoMENT changes the course of a life, yet is it one 
of ‘‘God’s opportunities.”” Relations laughed and 
declared that Neville and Idonea had skated into 
matrimony, while the gossips affirmed that Mrs. 
Umfreville knew what she was about when she and 
her family spent Christmas at Heronshill. But the 
weddings came off despite the gossips, and many 
changes took place amongst the personages who have 
played their part in this mimic drama before another 
New Year’s Day dawned. 

Percy and Clarina were married in the spring. 
Neville gave the bride away, Idonea and the twins 
were bridesmaids, while Walter and Bertram dis- 
puted the honour of being best man. It was a quiet 
but a pretty wedding, and the country folk, who 
thronged to witness it, rejoiced that the bridegroom 
would soon be their pastor, in place of the aged 
friend who had long ministered to them somewhat 
inefficiently. He had twosmall livings, and was well 
pleased to resign Heronsburn to Percy, retaining the 
emolument. As it was in Neville’s gift, he furbished 
up and furnished the vacated Vicarage, till it became 
what the children were pleased to call ‘‘a paradise.” 
Percy visited London before his marriage, and took 
leave of his many friends with sincere regret. His 
emotion culminated in self-reproach when a testi- 
monial was presented to him ; but he was consoled 
by the consciousness that he would leave in his place 
a better man than himself. Not so, however, his 
rector, his flock, or his landlady. They lamented 
him sorely, and poor Miss Stiffens was scarcely con- 
soled for his loss by being assured of his successor as 
alodger. But when Idonea’s invitation to visit the 
North was repeated, she dried her eyes and promised 
to accept it ‘‘ when father could spare her,” though 
she wondered how Mr. Umfreville could find in his 
heart to leave people who wanted him so badly. He 
could only say humbly that there was work for him 
to do quite as important amongst his native hills, and 
that he felt his strength failing him in London. And 
so, amid many lamentations, and followed by many 
prayers, he left the smoky South for the breezy 
North. 

Neville and Idonea followed the example of their 
brother and sister in the early autumn. By this 
time Lina had returned to England with improved, 
if not renovated, health, and was permitted to accept 
the invitation to be one of Idonea’s bridesmaids. She 
arrived at Warkworth a week before the wedding, 
bringing all the family news with her. Duke was 
about to console himself by a union with Lady Cle- 
mentina, which quite made up to Mrs. Dooner for all 
previous disappointments. Jina believed that Miss 
Charlotte would also marry the first man who asked 
her, and was already speculating concerning two 
admirers. Her pride had been so thoroughly aroused 
by the bravado of Sir Richard and Lady Dyke, who 
had taken their places in society just as if nothing 
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had happened, that she concealed a wound which 
sad not really healed. She had, however, the satis- 
faction of hearing that Lady Dyke was an “ awful 
eomper,” and led Sir Richard precisely the life he 
deserved. 

Idonea’s wedding was as bright as herself, and 
she had the happiness of feeling that if she and 
Neville went abroad for their honeymoon, they would 
return to settle amongst the friends they loved. She 
knew that her mother’s judgment of Clarina had 
changed, and that she now accepted her as a daughter. 
{ndeed, Clarina had learnt humility from sorrow, and 
3ielded in most things to her still proud mother. 

All that remains to us now is to imagine Idonea 
established at Heronshill, the centre of all she loves. 
She and Neville have prevailed on Mrs. Umfreville 
to tenant a small house in Percy’s parish of Herons- 
burn, where she and the twins find enough to occupy 
them between study and visits to their friends and 
the poor. Walter is articled to an engineer, and 
Bertram sent to school. 

‘‘You have adopted us all,” laughs Idonea, when 
Neville propounds plans for the good of the family. 


‘You have all adopted me, and made a new man of | 


me. I have fallen amongst philanthropists,’ is 
Neville’s reply. 

An to judge from his improving property and 
thriving tenantry, his happy household and _ his 
‘* bonnie bride,” he may be, perhaps, considered as a 
very fortunate fellow; while Idonea declares that 
skating is the healthiest of amusements, and proposes 
enlarging the Herons’ Pond against the time when 
the twins are grown up, adding, with her merry 


ey “And I only hope they will skate as well as 
did.’ 
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66a LITTLE PEOPLE,’ BUT ‘‘ EXCEEDING WISE.” 


XII.-—WHITE ANTS. 


UR narrative would not be complete without 
some refererce to the white ants of tropical 
climes—Africa, America, and India. 
true ants, 7.¢., they do not belong to the order Hymen- 


crafty ichneumon, as well as the little people we have 
been particularly discoursing upon, but they belong 
to the order Neuroptera, which embraces the brilliant 
though voracious dragon-fly, the ephemeral May-fly, 
and the wily ant-lion. They are called ants because 
they are similar to them in their habits and in the 
constitution of their colonies. 

They erect buildings on a most magnificent scale, 
being sometimes five hundred times the height of the 
builders, it having been computed that if our houses 
were built according to the same proportion, they 
would be twelve or fifteen times higher than the 
London monument, four or five times higher than 
the pyramids of Egypt, with corresponding dimen- 
sions in the basements of the edifices, comprehending 
an area just ten times that of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. These habitations are, as a rule, of aconical 
or sugar-loaf form. They are worked up from the 
soil of the country by the ants, and are of the 
consistency of stone, and so strong that a buffalo has 
been known to take up its position on the top of the 





These are not | 
| the ground, after having lost theirwings; the workers, 
optera, which embraces the industrious bee and the | 





conical knoll for the purpose of observation. I have 
small specimens of these nests ; some are conical, some 
of the form of turrets, of different storeys, with over- 
hanging eaves; one of them is of the form of a negro 
head, though of course considerably heavier than the 
nest, usually going by that designation; and another is 
of the form of a mushroom. All these came from Sierra 
Leone, and were presented to me by Mr. Hamilton. 
The different forms answer to different species of the 
white ants, or termites, as they are called. 

I would just mention that there are four classes 
found in the colony of the white ant. The king and 
the queen, who live together in a central chamber near 


THE WHITE ANT (Termes bellicosus). 


1, Male. 2. Soldier. 8. Worker, 
a. Nat. size. b. Nat. size. c. Nat. size. 


4, Female, half natural size. 


From a diagram by the late Mr. Frederick Smith, British Museum. 


who build and nurse their young; the soldiers, who 
never build or nurse, whose duty consists in defend- 
ing the nest when attacked. Neither the workers nor 
soldiers have wings. The largest worker is supposed 
to be a fifth of an inch long. The soldiers, which 
have an enormous head and formidable mandibles, 
are at least twice as long, and are said each to weigh 
as much as fifteen workers. The male is reported to 
weigh as much as thirty workers, attaining the length 
of nearly four-fifths of an inch. While the female, 
when she has become a queen and about to form an 
extensive colony, attains the length of six inches, and 
lays eggs at the rate of sixty a minute, or more than 
eighty thousand a day. 

The white ants are most destructive to houses, 
furniture, clothes, and books. I have a piece of 
wood completely honeycombed by them, and the 
journal of a native catechist similarly treated; and 
only the other day I noticed an appeal from the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone for funds in order to repair 
the churches, which, he said, are ‘‘ ant-eaten.” The 


following letter, which, many years ago, I received 
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from the late Colonel Mann, an uncle of my wife, 
who was long a resident in Ceylon, will convey a 


very good idea of their destructive habits :—‘ Any- | 
thing that is reducible to powder will, where they | 
at the Fourah Bay Church Missionary College, Sierra 


have located themselves, fall to certain destruction. 
I was once proceeding from Ceylon on duty some- 
where that would entail an absence of some months, 


and it became necessary that I should pack up and | 
stow away all my belongings that they might be | 
' their office being, in the economy of nature in those 


placed in safety during the time I was away. 


Among other things, a large chest about four feet | 
square was applied especially to my books, and | 


because I had not sufficient to fill it entirely, the 


vacancy was supplied by a quantity of what we used | 


to call European clothes—viz., thick coats, shooting 
jackets, and such things as would never be used 
except in the hills, where the climate requires warm 


instrumentality. 


beams are continually made perfect shells by their 
operations, and the safety of houses is frequently 
affected, though externally they would appear strong 
and good.” Mr. Hamilton assures me that the library 


Leone, was in a great measure destroyed by their 
Though these little people are so 
annoying that hardly anything is proof against their 
attacks, they are a great blessing in tropical climes, 


hot countries, to hasten the decompusition of the 
woody and decaying parts of vegetation, which, with- 
out their intervention, would render these regions 
uninhabitable by breeding a pestilence. 

Before drawing my remarks on the Termites to 
a close, I should not omit to state that two species, viz., 
the ‘Zermes lueifugus and Termes flavicollis, exist in 
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clothing as much as in England. 
was thus filled, secured down, and left to its fate. 
I was absent quite a year, and on my return had 


occasion to have the box removed to a new residence. 


My attention was first drawn to it by my observing | 
that two men lifted it and carried it in, while I | 
felt confident that the box of books and clothes I | 
had left had taken at least six to move it to the cart | 


that took it away! I had the case opened, and 
when the lid was taken off it was a little more than 
one-third full of a reddish dust, with a very few 
remains of unfinished works, sufficient to show that 


the leather was the first point of attack ; not a vestige | 


of the clothes remained, and the only two volumes 
that were rescued from utter ruin were a Bible and 
a volume of Shakespeare. The Bible I still have, 


though of course rebound. This was thought at the | 


time (even by those accustomed to the destructive 


character of these creatures) a singular instance of | 
their power. They work unseen. Wooden pillars and | 


Froin a drawing by the late Mr. Frederick Smith, British Museum, 


This box or case | France. The former, which is described as a little insect 


| of brilliant black (in the males), is said to be common 


enough in the moors of Gascony, and to attack oak 


/and fir trees ; and the latter, which is known as the 


Yellow-necked White Ant, and which is reported to 
live in the interior of trees, is gravely charged with 
doing a great deal of mischief in the south of France, 
and in Spain also, to olive and other precious trees. 
Latreille has established the fact that it is the Termes 
Iucifugus which causes such havoe at La Rochelle, 
at Rochefort, at Saintes, at Tournay Charente, in the 
Isle of Aix, etc., where many houses have been com- 
pletely undermined by these terrible insects. J.ouis 
Figuier, from whose interesting record, entitled ‘‘ The 
Insect World,” I have gathered the above information, 
assures us that ‘‘at La Rochelle these insects took 
possession of the prefect’s house, built by the brothers 
Poupet (rich shipowners, in whose merchandise it is 
supposed these termites had been imported into France 
from St. Domingo), and of the arsenal. There they 
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invaded offices, apartments, court, and garden. 


garden but it was attacked the next day. One fine 
morning the archives of the department were found 


destroyed without there being the smallest trace of 


the damage to be seen in the exterior.” 

We have pointed out how the discovery of the 
remains of the white ant in the coal measures is an 
evidence that it was, to a certain extent, through 
their destructive agency that the tropical vegetable 
matter was accumulated which went to form our coal. 
And as the white ant, by hastening the decomposition 
of vegetable substances, has ever proved a friend to 
man, so the true ants we have seen prove themselves 
a boon to the inhabitants of tropical climes, especially 
by destroying what are popularly classed as vermin ; 
and this their friendly and beneficent office is recog- 
nised, their visit being called by the natives ‘de 
blessing of God.”’ 


THE ‘‘ LITTLE PEOPLE”’ ‘‘ EXCEEDING WISE.”’ 


And now, my attentive readers, surely enough has 
been said, ample evidence has been brought forward, 
my own personal testimony having been confirmed, 
when necessary, by the experience of others, to warrant 
me in earnestly demanding for my little clients a fa- 
vourable verdict. When you bear in mind the self-de- 
votion of the queen for the commonwealth; the loyalty 
of her subjects, their affection towards their youthful 
charges, preserving as they do a happy medium 
between undue severity and over-indulgence ; their 
liberal system of education without the aid of privy 
councils and revised codes ; their plan of drainage, 
most effectual before boards of health and city corpo- 
rations had ever been heard of; their public works 
and national enterprises, planned and executed with 
the most surprising promptitude uncontrolled by 
parliamentary committees, orders in council, and 
circumlocution offices; their social institutions, their 
provident clubs and savings banks, gathering as they 
do their meat in the summer—the continental and 
foreign ants, grain and honey ; the British ants, their 
aphides for future use :—when you bear in mind their 
perseverance under difficulties, that no poor-house 
or assessment committee, or sanitary authorities 
are needed, for all live as brethren, all sympathise 
with each other in trouble and difficulty, and share 
everything in common as members of the same happy 
family, ‘‘hethat gathers much having nothing over, 
and he that gathers little having no lack :’—when 
you remember their habits of early rieing, of cleanli- 
ness, of moderation, of economy, of temperance, their 
love of fresh air, their skill and industry in their 
many trades, the magnificent scale on which they 
construct their houses, their language, which though 
more difficult to acquire than Chinese, yet is to them 
so intelligible that there are no misunderstandings, 
all speaking it fluently, and by means of its mysteri- 
ous agency communicating their ideas to each other :— 
when you recall how they carry out concerted plans 
thoroughly, noiselessly, uninterruptedly, not resting 
till their work be finished, animated by one spirit, 
pursuing thus the end, fulfilling thus the law of their 
brief existence,—you must allow that surely this 
‘little people” are ‘‘ exceeding wise.” 

And what may we learn from all this? May we 
not learn wisdom? ‘Wisdom to behold the presence 
and the glory of the Omnipotent reflected in His 
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They 
could not drive in a stake or leave a plank in the 


upon the little people of our enraptured observation, 
we have, indeed, and in truth, been communing 
with our God ? 


‘* The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 
Sustains and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God.” 


May we not also recognise the beautiful alliance that 
exists between the facts of science and the state- 
ments of Revelation, and acknowledge that the Re- 
deemer of men is the Lord of the material universe ? 


** One spirit, His 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal nature.” 


And as we are made glad through God’s works, 
may we grow in wisdom by having our faith con- 
firmed in that glorious Being in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge, and seek 
more earnestly, by the help of His life-giving Spirit, 
to fulfil the law of our being by shining in His 
radiant image, anticipating the happiness of that 
joyous season when they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and when the bril- 
liant atmosphere of the better country shall be vocal 
with the _— of a ransomed and a jubilant 
throng to Him that sitteth upon the throne and to 
the Lamb, this being the burden of the entranc- 
ing anthem, “Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain’’—‘‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Thou King of saints ’””—‘‘ Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory and honour and power: for Thou 
hast created all things, For Thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” 


W. FARREN WHITE. 
Vicarage, Stonehouse. 


THREE OF OUR OLD CONTRIBUTORS. 
CHARLES MANBY SMITH. 


A= the members of the literary profession 
who have passed away during the present year, 
must be numbered Charles Manby Smith, who was a 
contributor to this journal from within a few weeks 
of its commencement in 1852.- Mr. Smith’s talents 
were of a very versatile order, and there was hardly 
any subject on which he could not write in such a 
manner as to chain the attention of his readers. He 
was especially at home, however, in delineating the 
ever-changing aspects of London and its varied social 
features. He seemed to carry in his brain, indeed, 
some occult photographic apparatus, so vivid and 
lifelike were the sketches he produced. Amongst a 
host of examples we might refer such of our readers 
as possess the earlier volumes of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour’’ 
to a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Twenty-four Hours of 
London,” which appeared at the close of the year 
1853, and gave the lights and shadows of the great 
metropolis with a pictorial force and power that 
might compare not disadvantageously with Mr. 
Sala’s portraiture of similar scenes. 

Mr. Smith was largely what is termed a‘self-mado 
man. Though he received in early life the rudiments 
of a good education, yet it was to the diligence and 





works ; and find that while we have been discoursing 


pains with which he perfected that elementary educa- 
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tion, and to the improvement of every particle of spare 
time, that he owed his subsequent success in life. In 
a volume published by him some years ago, and en- 
titled ‘‘ The Working Man’s Way in the World,” 
Mr. Smith has told, very amusingly, the story of his 
early struggles. He was, it appears from that work, 
the son of a printer in Tiverton. His parent, he tells 
us, brought up his family in the fear of God, a cir- 
cumstance to which may be attributed, no doubt, the 
freedom of Mr. Smith’s writings in after life from 
that reckless Bohemian spirit which marks the pro- 
ductions of some of our modern Jittérateurs. His 
father, having met with some reverses in trade, re- 
moved to Bristol, where Mr. Smith was bound appren- 
tice to the printing business, which he appears to 
have mastered with the thoroughness that marked 
everything he did. On the expiration of his seven 
years’ articles he went, about the year 1826, to Lon- 
don in search of work; but trade was in a state of 
depression there, and after some sharp struggles and 
pinchings of pocket, he proceeded to Paris, where he 
worked as a compositor for some years in the cele- 
brated house of Firmin Didot, and in Galignani’s 
well-known printing-office. While in France he 
thoroughly learned to speak and write the French 
tongue, and, with his ready facility of resource, occu- 
pied his spare hours in teaching English—a double 
string to his bow, which enabled him to tide over the 
slack times that occasionally came round in his print- 
ing business. 

The Revolution of 1830 having broken out in Paris, 
Mr. Smith returned to England, never, however, 
losing an opportunity of perfecting himself in the 
printing business, and when employment in it 


slackened, filling up his spare time with some other | 


remunerative occupation. Thus he never ate the 
bread of idleness. His memoirs tell with great frank- 
ness the story of his perseverance. «Nothing, indeed, 
in the way of honest labour seems to have come amiss 
to him, from the printing of a country newspaper of 
Liliputian dimensions to the being, like Oliver Gold- 
smith before him, the usher of a school. In the 
latter capacity he witnessed ‘‘a barring out”’ by the 
boys, when they broke into a state of rebellion against 
an unpopular master, and he has described it with a 
graphic power which recalls to memory the story of 
Miss Edgeworth on the same subject, in her 
“ Parents’ Assistant,’ a work that delighted our early 
years. 

; Mr. Smith eventually worked in the great estab- 
lishment of our Parliamentary printers, and describes 


with much force the red-hot and precipitate haste with | 


which the blue books of that day had to be prepared 


this their rapid birth, they passed into the premises 
of the buttermen, their folio shape admirably quali- 
fying them for the wrapping up of butter and bacon. 


Meanwhile Mr. Smith was indefatigable in self- | 


improvement. To a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage he had added an acquaintance with Italian 
and German, taking care also to keep up his stock of 
Latin. He began now to write articles for the 
periodicals, and his marked ability soon recommended 
him to the notice of editors, as the original power 
of his papers readily distinguished them from the 
flood of mediocrity which, then as now, sought ad- 
mission into print. Amongst other engagements, he 
accepted, -in its latter days, the post of editor of 
“Tait’s Magazine,” a publication of some note in its 
time, and of which he became part proprietor. Mr. 
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Smith had by this time relinquished his employment 
in the printing-office. He had married, and found 
a prudent and affectionate partner in life, and saw 
his way to living by the produce of his pen; an 
experiment which, though successful in his skilled 
hands, would, we need hardly say, have been a most 
dangerous one for others less qualified. Literature, 
Sir Walter Scott well said, when speaking of it as a 
business, is a good walking-stick, but a bad crutch. 

Mr. Smith’s varied literary power had now leisure 
for its development. He studied music with success. 
He became not only an art critic, but painted with 
taste and skill. He was acquainted with mechanics 
also, and wrote for this journal a series of papers 
describing the leading manufactures of England. 
Everything entrusted to him could be relied upon to 
be executed by him well and thoroughly. He was, 
in truth, a striking example to those who start in life 
with strong disadvantages of the power of overcoming 
them, when prudence, industry, perseverance, and 
integrity unite to fight the battle. 

With his varied experience of life, and his large 
store of information and anecdote, Mr. Smith, we 
need hardly say, was a most agreeable companion. 
His conversation, enriched as it was from so many 
sources, was indeed a treat to listen to, contrasting, 
as his wealth of ideas did, with the vapid common- 
places that occupy so large a share of modern social 
intercourse. Like the celebrated William Cobbett— 


| to whom in sturdy independence and self-reliance of 
| character he bore some resemblance—Mr. Smith had 








| a strong impatience of anything that was wrong or 


oppressive; but this energy of temperament was toned 
down by great kindness and geniality of disposition. 
The sense of humour, also, was strongly developed 
in him, and displayed itself both in his writings and 
conversation. 

Mr. Smith had attained through his strict habits 
of temperance and moderation to the ripe age of 
seventy-six. He had been for some time complaining 
of weakness, and this issued in an attack of low fever, 
which carried him off in the beginning of August 
last, after a few days’ illness, at his residence in 
Loraine Road, Holloway. He has left to feel his 
loss a widow to whom he had been long united and 
tenderly attached, many friends who highly esteemed 
his social worth, and a large circle of readers who will 
miss a pen that was never taken up without commu- 
nicating pleasure or profit. 

In addition to his autobiography Mr. Smith pub- 
lished a collection of his contributions to various 
periodicals. The subjoined passage from the auto- 


| biography in which he described his experiences 
for our legislators; and the celerity with which, after | 


many years ago as a printer’s reader, may serve as a 
specimen of the power of humorous writing which 
Mr. Smith possessed. It also quietly rebukes the 
mode in which a rich ignoramus sometimes tries to 
lord it over the poor scholar :— 


“T got on tolerably well with my new duty, and 
received the best proof of success by the absence for 
several months of remark from any quarter. Free- 
dom from blame being the only praise which a reader 
ever gets, I naturally looked upon that state of things 
as encouraging, and began to feel secure upon my 
stool. But one fine summer’s morning about eleven 
o’clock, the counting-house bell rang, and I was 
ordered to make a prompt appearance before the 
head of the firm, whom as yet I had never seen. I 
obeyed immediately, and was ushered into thy 
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presence of a gouty sexagenarian, upon whose rather 
childish and naturally good-humoured countenance a 
frown, got up for the occasion, sat with a very ill 
grace—and between whom and myself the following 
brief dialogue ensued : 

«* Mr. Smith,’ said the elderly gentleman, ‘ you are 
the new rweader, I undershtand, and, of courshe, a 
man of education, as a rweader ish. I am rweally 
ashtonished, shir, zhat you should make shuch a 
shtoopid blunder as shish—-do you shink I pay you 
forty shillinsh a week for zhat, shir ?’ 

‘«¢ Allow me to ask what has gone wrong, sir?’ 

‘“‘*Why, shish has gone wrong, shir’—and he 
handed me the sheet. 

‘«* Will you have the goodness to point it out, sir? 
I see nothing wrong.’ 

‘**Don’t pretend to be blind, shir! You know 





zhat we alwaysh put “‘ bond fide” wizh a shircomflexh 
a; and you have left it out, shir.’ 

‘¢* No, [have not, sir—with submission ; the words | 
‘‘ bond fide” do not occur in the page.’ 

“¢Why, what do you mean by zhat, shir?’ | 
(pointing to the words ‘ bona fides’). ‘ What’s zhat | 
but bond fide in zhe plural? Of courshe, if we havea | 
shircumflexh in zhe shingular, we have it in zhe | 
plural too.” 

‘« Excuse me, sir, you have made a slight mistake : 
bona fides is not the plural of bond fide. The word 
bona in the one instance is in the nominative, in the | 
other it is in the ablative case: it would be a blunder | 
to use the accent in the nominative.’ 

“*Nommany! Nommany! Ablaty! 
zhat it? I musht talk to my shon about it. 


Oh, ish | 
Ha! I 


dare shay you are right, Mr. Smith; bond fide in zhe 


plural don’t carry zhe acshent, you shay. Oh, very 
well; if zhat’s zhe cashe, itsh all right. Zhat will do, 
shir. You may go down now, shir—good morning, 
shir.’ 

““T bowed accordingly, and returned to my stool 
below; and thus ended my first interview with the 
erudite principal, who never summoned me to a 
second conference—at least, on the subject of a 
blunder.” 


W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

A name more widely known belonged to the late 
W. H. G. Kingston, whose ready pen, employed in 
a different sphere, contributed also to this magazine. 
A few words of esteem and regard are due to his 
memory. ‘lo him our pages were indebted for a 
characteristic story of the sea, ‘‘ James Braithwaite, 
the Supercargo,” and for another of more general 
interest, republished as a volume, “ Roger Kiffin’s 
Ward.” Almost his last work was done for ‘“‘ The 
Boy’s Own Paper,” and his last words were addressed 
to its young readers. The following memoir, extracted 
from that journal, will be read with interest :— 

“Mr. William Henry Giles Kingston was the 
eldest son of the late L. H. Kingston, and grandson 
of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke (Sir Giles Rooke), 
and he was born in Harley Street on February 28th, 
1814. The family resided many years in Oporto, 
where his father was in business as a merchant, and 
he had between home and school many voyages to 
and fro. His education was carefully attended to, 
with private tutors and at various schools, and in 


' published at the office of this paper. 





consequence of family connections he had much 
opportunity of being in the society of seafaring men, | 
in whose company he was always at ease, 
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‘Fyrom his earliest boyhood ne evinced a strong 
liking for the sea, and desired at one time to enter 
the Navy. Providence had ordered it otherwise, 
however, and he remained for some years in charge 
of his father’s business at Oporto, and after returning 
to England went into business for a brief period, we 
believe, on his own account. He was happily able, 
more than once, to gratify his taste for the sea, anil 
to the end of his life cherished an ardent affection for 
and deep interest in the Royal Navy—a fact of which 
his first story in our pages, ‘From Powder Monkey 
to Admiral,’ with other of his sea tales, affords 
abundant proof. 

‘‘ His first work, ‘The Circassian Chief,’ was given 
to the world in 1844, and the success it met with so 
encouraged him that he shortly afterwards, in 1845, 
produced ‘The Prime Minister,’ a Portuguese story 
of the times of the great Marquis of Pombal. This 
was followed in the same year by ‘ Lusitanian 
Sketches,’ being an account of his own travels and 
adventures in Portugal, and wasin its turn succeeded, 
in 1856, by ‘ Western Wanderings,’ a record of travels 
in Canada. His first boy’s book, ‘ Peter the Whaler,’ 
was published in 1850, and was quickly followed by 
a whole series of tales of adventure and travel for 


| hoys, a mere detailed list of which would more than 
| fill this page. 
| a list, and it embraces over one hundred and thirty 


We have before us as we write such 


volumes, including ‘Captain Cook’s Voyages,’ ‘A 
Yacht Voyage round England,’ and several others, 
The majority 
of his books were for boys and sailors. For sailors 
he specially wrote, ‘Blue Jackets; or, Chips of the 
Old Block,’ published in 1853; and ‘ Hearty Words 
to my Sailor Friends,’ in 1856. 

‘ As already mentioned, Mr. Kingston when a boy 
had a great wish to enter the Royal Navy, and, as 
his love for the sea never left him, in later life many 
opportunities were afforded him by friends to take 


| cruises on board men-of-war, by which means he 


gained a practical knowledge of seamanship, which 
enabled him to give his graphic pictures of sailor 
life. For several years he was constantly afloat, 
either in his own yacht, merchant vessels, or men-of- 
war. After a tour through the southern part of 
Europe he resided for some time in Portugal, where 
the civil war was still going on, and afterwards 
travelled through Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
Spain. He next visited Oanada and the United 
States, and turned to capital account the knowledge of 
men and manners which he gained during his travels. 

‘‘ Karly in his literary career he wrote some articles 
on the state of Portugal, and these, translated into 
Portuguese, assisted to bring about the commercial 
treaty then pending between England and that 
country. As a proof that the service he had rendered 
was appreciated, Mr. Kingston had the honour of 
receiving an order of knighthood from the Queen of 
Portugal, transmitted to him by the Duke de Palmella, 
through the Viscount de Moncorvo, her Majesty’s am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s. Then, on his 
return to England, he was engaged in promoting an 
improved system of emigration, and for some time 
acted as hon. secretary of a colonisation society, formed 
for that object. He also visited the Western Islands, 
Shetland, and the Highlands, on a mission from her 
Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners, and delivered 
lectures in various parts of the country, his pen 
being likewise busily employed in the service. 
He was amongst the first promoters of the Volunteer 
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tnovement, and the. originator of a Society for the 
Improvement of the Religious and Moral Condition 
of Seamen, which has exercised a most beneficial 
effect. His life has thus been essentially a busy and 
a useful one.” 

Mr. Kingston’s last illness was of comparatively 
brief duration. He continued to work as long as 


strength allowed. When the end drew near, and he 
knew his hours were numbered, as he lay face to face 
with death, he addressed the following letter to the 
“Boys” for whom he had written so many years. 


‘Stormont Lodge, Willesden, Aug. 2nd, 1880. 
‘‘My dear Boys,—I have been engaged, as you 
know, for a very large portion of my life in writing 
books for you. This occupation has been a source 
of the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to me, and, 
I am willing to believe, to you also. Our connection 
with each other in this world must, however, shortly 
cease. 

‘“T have for some time been suffering from serious 
illness, and have been informed by the highest 
medical authorities that my days are numbered. 

‘Of the truth of this I am convinced by the rapid 
progress the disease is making. It is my desire, 
therefore, to wish you all a sincere and hearty 
farewell ! 

‘‘T want you to know that I am leaving this life in 


unspeakable happiness, because I rest my soul on my | 


Saviour, trusting only and entirely to the merits of 


the great Atonement, by which my sins (and yours) | 


have been put away for ever. 

“Dear Boys, I ask you to give your hearts to 
Christ, and earnestly pray that all of you may meet 
me in Heaven.” 

Then follows the signature, traced twice over, and 
neither quite perfect, in a trembling hand, whose 
life-work was evidently done. This touching letter, 
it will be seen, bears date August 2nd. On the 3rd 
he was hardly conscious, and on the two following 


days, though apparently able to recognise his family, | 


he was not able to make himself understood. On 
the evening of the 5th he passed away. 


FRANCES BROWN, 


The name of another frequent contributor may be | 
fitly inscribed in this association—that of Frances | 


Brown, who died last year. In the history of English 
literature there are few more remarkable instances of 
the mind overcoming natural disadvantages. The 
daughter of a village postmaster, she was born, in 
1816, at Stranorlar, in the county of Donegal. While 
still an infant of eighteen months she lost her sight 
by smallpox, and thus, unlike the greater bard who 
lamented ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” 
she began life in entire dependence upon others for 
her knowledge both of books and nature. She never 
received any regular education, but listened to her 
brothers and sisters learning their school tasks, and 


quickly committed to memory what she heard. The | 


hooks that fell in her way were those most common 
in country villages. It was a great day when the 
works of Walter Scott came into her hands. In 
an autobiographic letter addressed to a friend, and 
quoted in the preface to her volume of poems, she 
says.—‘‘T had a curious mode of impressing on 
my memory what had been read—namely, lying 
awake in the silence of the night and repeating 
it all ovex to myself, To that habit I p?Obably 


owe the extreme tonacity of memory wnich I now 
possess.” About the beginning of her thirteenth 
year she happened to hear a friend read a part of 
Baines’s ‘‘ History of the French War.” It made a 
| singular impression on her mind, and works of fiction 
from that time began to lose their value compared 
with the far more wonderful romance of history. 
Tho bias then given was perceptible m_ her 
later years. Her historical studies, pursued by means 
of such books as she could borrow and get read to 
her, made a knowledge of geography necessary. 
“My first efforts to acquire it,” she wrote, “had 
been made even in childhood, by inquiring from every 
person the situation and locality of distant places 
which they chanced to mention.” ‘In the pur- 
suit of knowledge,’’ she says, ‘‘my path was 
always impeded by difficulties too minute and 
numerous to mention; but the want of sight was, 
of course, the principal one,—which, by depriving 
me of the power of reading, obliged me to depend 
on the services of others; and as the condition of 
my family was such as did not admit of much 
| leisure, my invention was early taxed to gain time 
for those who could read. I sometimes did the work 
assigned to them, or rendered them other little ser- 
vices ; for, like most persons similarly placed, neces- 
sity and habit have made me more active in this 
respect than people in ordinary circumstances would 





suppose. The lighter kinds of reading were thus 
| easily managed; but my young relatives were often 
unwilling to waste their breath and time with the 
drier, but more instructive, works which I latterly 
preferred. ‘To tempt them to this, I used, by way of 
recompense, to relate to them long stories, and even 
novels, which perhaps they had formerly read but 
forgotten : and thus my memory may be said to have 
earned supplies for itself.” 

Another world opened to her with the reading of 
Homer’s “ Iliad” as translated by Pope; and as she 
made acquaintance with the poets, her own spirit 
was moved to express itself in verse. Her first com- 
| positions appeared in the ‘Irish Penny Journal.” 
| In the spring of 1841 she sent some short poems 
to the ‘‘Atheneum.” Mr. T. K. Hervey, then the 
editor, introduced her to public notice; her pieces 
were greatly admired, and in 1844 a volume of poems 
—‘ The Star of Attéghéi, and other Poems ”’—was 
pete followed in 1847 by another volume of 

yrics and Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Meanwhile Miss Brown had begun to write prose. 
A series of sketches—‘‘ Legends of Ulster ’’—ap- 
peared in a popular magazine, and from that time 
she was a frequent contributor to periodical litera- 
ture. She came to reside in the neighbourhood of 
London, and carried on her labours by the aid of an 
amanuensis. Several volumes of her collected works 
have been published from time to time and well 
received. She excelled in short stories, in which her 
wonderful stores of miscellaneous knowledge were 
skilfully used. Her power of condensed narrative 
was remarkable, and she rarely erred in historical 
or local colouring. Many of her sketches appeared 
in the ‘Sunday at Home:”’ her last composition will 
be found in its pages (‘‘S.H.” 1879, p. 542), verses 
entitled ‘‘ The Children’s Day,” composed whilst 
she was dressing a few mornings before her death. 
| Amongst the longer stories which she contributed to 
the ‘‘Leisure Hour” were ‘‘ The House of De Val- 
dez,” ‘The Exiles’ Trust,” and ‘The Neighbours 
of Kilmaclone.” Miss Brown died suddenly on the 
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2ist of August, 1879. She had a literary pension of 
£100 a year from the Crown. 

The higher qualities of her mind are seen in her 
poems, which in style and sentiment, though less 
distinctly Christian, bear some resemblance to those 
of Felicia Hemans. We quote the following as the 
most appropriate to the closing page of our volume :— 


All Things Aew. 


** And He that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new.” 


‘* New Heavens !—for the stars grow pale, 
With the midnight scenes of time ! 
And the sun is weary of the wail 
That meets him in every clime ; 
And the sky grows dim with the mist of tears— 
Bring back the blue of its first, bright years! 


New Earth !—for the land and waves 
With a weight of evil groan ; 
And its dwellings stand on a soil of graves, 
Which fearful things hath known :— 
From the touch of fire, from the battle-stain, 
Give us its Eden green again ! 


New Law !—for ’tis the arm of wrong, 
And great hath been the ery, 

When oppressors’ hands in their might grew strong, 
And their deeds have pierced the sky :— 

But the powers are shaken ;—oh ! requite 

With the free, unchanging law of right ! 


New Faith !—for a voice of blood 
Hath been heard from every shrine 

And the world hath worshipped many a God 
With rites it deemed divine : 


—* REFERENT 
FLUCTUS 





But the creeds grow old, and the fanes decay,— 
Show us, at last, some better way ! 


New Hope !—for it rose among 
The thorns of a barren spot, 
Where the bloom is brief and the labour long, 
And the harvest cometh not ;— 
And hearts grow weary that watch and wait,— 
Give them a rainbow that fears not fate ! 


New Love !—for it hath been cast 
On the troubled waters long, 
And hoped in visions vain, that passed 
Away, like a nightbird’s song :— 
It may not be severed from the lost, 
But give us the young world’s love uncrossed ! 


New Life !—give the summers back 
Whose glory passed in vain, — 
Redeem our days from the shadow black 
Of clouds without the rain, 
And the wastes which bitter waters wore,— 
And our canker-eaten years restore ! 


New Light !—for the lamps decay 
Which shone ori the old world’s youth, 
And the wise man watches for a ray 
Of the undiscovered truth ;— 


Long hath he looked through the midnight dim,— 


Let the glorious day-spring visit him ! 


Must the earth’s last hope like a shadow flee ? 
Was the dream of ages vain ? 
Oh! when will the bright restoring be, 
And the glory come again 
Of our promised spring, with its blessed dew,— 
And His word, that inaketh all things new! 
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COMMENCEMENT or 4 NEW VOLUME 








SUNDAY AT HOME 


E he following are amongst the Sulyects in Preparation for 
the New Year— 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME. By Hesna Srrerton. 


MRS. JOHN POND’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. Prosser. 
THROUGH THE LINN; OR, MISS TEMPLE’S WARDS. By Acnzs 


GIBERNE, 


THE ADVENTURES OF RUPERT LONG. By the Rev. H. J. Brownz, B.A. 
THE KING’S WINDOWS; OR, THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF 


GOD. .By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. (With Fine Jilustrations.) 
PARABLES OF THE SPRING. By Professor Gaussen. (With Jllustrations 


by GIACOMELLI.) 


HORA] PETRINZ.. Second Series, _By the Dean or CHESTER. 

LEAVES. FROM A MINISTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

YOUNG INDIA. By Ram Cuanpra Boze, of Lucknow. 

\ VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE AND ATHENS. By the Rev. 


W. URWICK, M.A. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN RUSSIA. By the Rev. Henry LansbELL, F.R.G.S. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 


THE REVISED BIBLE: AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT VERSION. 


THE RELIGIONS OF GREECE AND ROME. By the Rev. Canon 


RAWLINSON, M.A. 


ROMAN LAW AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BIBLE STUDIES FOR THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. By the Rev. Dr. GREEN. 


ONTRIBUTIONS by the Rev. Gorpon Catrurop, Rev. Dr, EDERSHEIM, 


Rev. Dr. MAcLAREN, Miss E. J. WHatety, SARAH Doupney, and others. 


ith the usual variety of Miscellaneous. Papers. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


he January Part commencing the New Volume wiil be ready on December 20th. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


A New Series of the Ledsure Hour will be comune with 
the January Part, which will be ready on December zoth. The 
Magazine will retain its distinctive features, but with maty ims 
_ provements, and will in future be oi, ued in the Monthly for 


| 


pera the » Subjects im Prebatvbion are— 
WILL. HE NO’ COME BACK AGAIN? By Jzssiz Epmonston © -xBy. 
THE NEXT OF KIN. By the Author of “Nine-Tenths of the Law.” 
MISJUDGED. By Mrs. Arnon, author of “His Only Enemy.” 
MEMORABLE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS. By the Rev. J. C. Ecerton, m4 
PAST AND PRESENT IN THE EAST. By the Rev. Harry ae M.A, 
ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO. (With [ilustrations.) : 
NOTES OF TRAVEL. By Isazetta Birr, Cart Pock, and others. 
SPIRITUALISM EXPOSED. By Wasuincton Irvine Bishop. 
GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. (With Illustrations.) 
CURIOSITIES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
HISTORICAL ENGLISH MANSIONS. (With Engravings.) 


ANCIENT HISTORICAL PLATE OF THE GREAT CITY COMs 
PANIES. By JoserH Greco. | 


SHORT STORIES. By Popular Writers. q 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF MANY LANDS. By the Revs 


T. F. Tuitsetton Dyer, m.a., author of “‘ English Folk-Lore.” 


FIRESIDE TALKS AND RURAL WALKS. 

NEW MUSIC AND SONGS. By Eminent Composers. 
NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES.—SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS.—VARIETIES. 
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